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To  many  blind  girls  Girl  Scouting  spells  Opportunity  — * 
Opportunity  written  in  capitals  —  Opportunity  to  become  directly 
acquainted  with  Nature,  to  learn  for  the  fun  of  it  many  things 
which  are  outside  the  regular  school  curriculum,  to  learn  to  do 
as  well  as  to  accept  kindnesses,  and,  above  all,  to  fraternize  with 
seeing  girls  of  their  own  age.  These  things  the  Girl  Scout  movement 
should  bring  to  visually  handicapped  girls,  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its 
mission  to  them,  and  these  things  it  can  bring  them  if  some  of  the 
special  problems  connected  with  Girl  Scouting  for  the  blind  are 
clearly  understood.  It  is  hoped  that  the  suggestions  given  here 
will  help  toward  such  a  prepared  understanding. 


The  first  thought  on  this  matter  must  be  taken  by  the  local 
council,  or  community  committee,  or  Lone  Girl  Scout  troop  responsible 
for  the  blind  Girl  Scouts. 

The  initial  consideration  must  be,  "Should  the  blind  girls 
be  incorporated  in  troops  for  the  seeing  or  should  they  be  formed 
into  special  troops  of  their  own?" 

Whenever  it  is  possible  to  place  one  or  two  visually  handi¬ 
capped  girls  in  a  troop  with  others  who  have  full  sight,  this  is 
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without  question  the  better  arrangement.  In  cities  which  have 
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school 

public  classes  for  the  blind  it  should  be  fairer  eas;r  to  enter 
a  blind  girl  in  any  troop  into  which  she  would  normally  fit  if 
she  had  sight,  hhen  the  girls  live  in  a  residential  school  for 
the  blind,  however,  this  is  not  always  so  simple.  For  one  thing, 
there  should  rarely  be  more  than  one  blind  girl  to  a  patrol  of 
seeing  Girl  Scouts,  and  not  more  than  for.:  or  five  to  a  troop. 
Otherwise,  the  advantage  of  working  and  playing  witti  seeing  girls 
of  their  own  ages  is  likely  to  be  minimized  by  the  tendency  of 
the  troop  to  treat  the  members  without  sight  as  a  special  group. 

An  effective  drawback  to  placing  blind  girls  in  troops  with 
the  seeing  is  that  few  institutions  can  permit  their  customary 
regime  to  be  disrupted  by  pupils  coming  and  going  at  unusual  hours 
unusual,  that  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  institution. 

Cooks  object  when  girls  arrive  late  for  meals,  house  mothers  ob¬ 
ject  to  having  a  girlTs  room-mates  wakened  when  she  comes  in  late, 
teachers  object  when  they  cannot  depend  upon  definite  study  hours. 
Often  arrangements  can  be  made  for  letting  one,  or  two,  or  even 
three  girls  join  outside  troops,  but  rarely  for  more. 

As  a  rule,  the  only  alternative  lies  in  the  formation  of  a 
troop  within  the  institution.  If  this  is  done,  however,  plans 
should  be  made  ahead  of  tine  for  keeping  these  blind  girls  from 
being  isolated  from  the  seeing  girls  in  other  troops.  For  one  of 
the  greatest  services  which  Girl  Scouting  can  bring  to  blind  girls 
is  the  opportunity  it  offers  them  of  mixing  on  equal  terms  with 
those  who  see.  It  gives  them  the  opportunity.7,  of  feeling  that  they 
are  "just  like  other  girls.”  Two  important  ways  cf  performing 
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this  service  may  he  found  in  the  appointment  of  a  person  outside 
the  institution  as  a  leader,  and  in  the  appointment  of  another 

troop  to  act  as  a  nsister  troop”  to  the  intsitution  group* 

The  exigencies  of  the  situation  may  make  it  advisable  to 

choose  some  teacher  in  the  institution  as  captain  of  the  troop, 
and  it  may  even  be  necessary  also  to  obtain  an  assistant  from  the 
institution.  Nevertheless,  it  is  better  to  appoint  an  outsider 
as  captain,  and  a  teacher  within  the  school  as  lieutenant.  Or, 
if  this  is  not  feasible,  the  lieutenant  may  come  from  outside. 

What  are  some  of  the  che$f  requisites  for  a  leader  of  a 
troop  of  physically  handicapped  girls?  In  considering  this 
question  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  girls  in  the 
troop  will  in  all  probability  represent  different  social  and 
intellectual  levels,  as  well  as  different  financial  ones.  For 
this  reason,  the  first  and  most  important  requirement  for  the 
loader  is  that  sho  bo  a  genuine  person  -  one  whoso  courtesy  and 
fineness  are  inherent,  so  that  her  girls  will  unconsciously  feel 
the  influence  of  true  breeding.  A  natural  manner,  rather  than  an 
off-hand  camaraderie  or  a  patronizing  air,  is  greatly  to  be 
desired.  Blind  Girl  Scouts  are  just  like  other  girls  in  being 
able  to  recognize  the  qualities  of  leadership  in  their  captains. 

Two  other  characteristics  are  most  important.  One  is 
patience ,  and  the  other  ingenuity.  It  takes  most  blind  girls  so 
much  longer  to  learn  manual  skills  that  the  need  for  patience  on 
the  part  of  their  leaders  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Since  changes 
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must  be  made,  here  and  there,  in  the  methods  of  teaching  or  in 
arrangements  for  troop  activities,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
individuals,  the  ingenuity  of  the  leader  is  often  severely  taxed, 
no  matter  how  much  of  that  highly  desirable  quality  she  may 
possess.  The  more  she  has,  therefore,  the  easier  it  is  for  her 
and  the  better  it  is  for  the  girls. 

A  sense  of  humor  is  another  most  useful  attribute.  This 
will  come  to  her  rescue  many  times  when  she  might  otherwise  give 
in  to  untimely  sentimentality,  to  impatience  with  her  girls,  or 
to  irritation  toward  the  institution  in  which  the  girls  live. 

Another  special  characteristic  which  this  leader  should 
have  is  that  of  cooperativeness .  Since  her  girls  live  in  a  com¬ 
munity  whose  hours  do  not  coincide  with  those  found  in  private 
homes,  and  whose  membership  is  too  large  to  permit  a  flexible 
schedule  such  as  may  be  arranged  in  almost  any  family,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  leader  be  willing  to  adapt  herself  and  her 
plans  so  that  they  will  fit  into  those  of  the  institution  with 
little  friction. 


Finally,  before  she  starts  her  troop,  a  prospective  leader 
of  visually  handicapped  girls  should  become  as  familiar  as  possible 
with  young  people  who  are  thus  handicapped.  Otherwise,  she  may 
find  out  too  late  that  she  is  not  tempermentally  qualified  to 
work  with  that  particular  group  of  the  physically  handicapped. 

If  she  can  spend  a  few  days,  or  even  a  week  or  two,  in  a  school 
.1  the  blind,  observing  the  degree  of  independence  which  is 
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possible  for  blind  children  to  have  and  the  woeful  lack  of  in¬ 
dependence  actually  exhibited  by  many  of  them,  she  will  find  the 
experience  illuminating,  ‘Then  she  observes  the  wonderful  manual 
skill  of  some  of  the  pupils,  and  the  exceeding  clumsiness  of  many 
of  them,  she  will  understand  better  what  is  before  her. 

Unless  definite  arrangements  are  made  ahead  of  time  for 
helping  blind  girls  to  fraternize  with  those  who  see,  the  insti¬ 
tutional  troop  will  remain  an  isolated  unit  at  rallies,  at  sings, 
and  even  in  camp  life.  From  the  very  nature  of  their  physical 
disability  it  is  almost  impossible  for  blind  people  to  take  the 
initiative  in  a,  social  situation.  Yet,  when  one  observes  how 
awkwardly  many  intelligent  adults  fuel  and  act  when  they  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  task  of  being  sociable  with  a  blind  person,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  that  most  seeing  Girl  Scouts  need  help  and 
encouragement  in  making  friends  with  blind  girls  of  their  own 
age.  Uhen  once  the  barrier  of  strangeness  has  been  broken,  great 
good  will  come  to  both  blind  and  seeing  Girl  Scouts  from  their 
mutual  association.  The  best  method  which  suggests  itself  for 
mingling  blind  and  seeing  girls  on  friendly  terms  is  that  of  having 
sane  troop  of  seeing  girls  declare  itself  a  "sister  troop"  to  the 
troop  of  girls  who  do  not  see.  The  girls  with  sight  will  do  more 
good  than  they  realize  by  volunteering  to  act  an  guides  for  the 
blind  girls,  to  teach  them  how  to  build  fires,  how  to  skate,  and 
how  to  dance.  In  turn,  those  who  are  blind  may  often  find  ways 
of  helping  their  seeing  friends. 

Since  many  of  the  girls  in  an  institution  for  the  blind  have 
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limited  means,  the  local  council  must  he  prepared  to  help  the 
leader  devise  ways  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  uniforms  and 
insignia.  However,  it  may  prove  possible  for  the  blind  girls  to 
help  others  as  well  as  themselves  by  raising  money  through  giving 
concerts  and  plays  or  by  making  things  to  sell. 


A  leader  of  visually  handicapped  girls  should  know  her 
prospective  Girl  Scouts  fairly  well  before  she  admits  them  to  her 
troop.  Because  of  the  influence  for  good  ?\rhich  Girl  Scouting 
exerts,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  leader  is  urged  to  admit 
"problem"  girls  into  her  troop  for  tho  benefit  they  may  derive 
from  it.  Sometimes  one  such  girl  may  be  fitted  into  the  troop 
satisfactorily,  but,  if  the  leader  yields  too  often  to  the  urgings 
of  teachers  and  superintendent,  her  troop  may  grow  to  resemble  an 
unruly  special  class.  More  good  will  usually  be  accomplished  if 
a  certain  degree  of  self-control  and  ethical  attainment  is  in¬ 
sisted  upon  as  a  pre-\fequisite  for  admission  to  Girl  Scouting. 

The  size  of  the  troop  is  of  much  less  importance  than  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  the  atmosphere  within  it. 

One  problem  which  is  almost  certain  to  confront  a  leader  of 
an  institution  troop  is  that  of  the  backward  girl  who  is  not 
quite  equal  to  the  intellectual  demands  of  Girl  Scouting,  but 
whose  good  personality  has  made  her  a  member  of  a  group  whose 
mental  equipment  is  superior  to  hers.  Whether  such  a  girl  is  or  is 
not  admitted,  there  are  bound  to  be  heartaches.  Each  case  of  this 
sort  will  need  to  be  solved  independently,  and  will  call  for  all 
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the  tact  and  ingenuity  of  which  the  leader  is  capable.  If  a 
mentally  limited  girl  is  admitted  there  is  danger  that  she  will 
put  such  a  damper  on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  other  girls  that  their 
interest  will  lag  and  finally  cease. 

The  health  of  the  girls  admitted  to  the  troop  should  be 
such  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  outdoor  Girl  Scout  activities. 
This  does  not  mean  that  a  girl  should  not  be  admitted  who  has 
additional  physical  disabilities,  such  as  partial  deafness  or  a 
slight  degree  of  crippling;  but  these  disabilities  should  not  be 
such  as  to  make  outdoor  activities  unsafe.  Very  often  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  a  girl  is  one  of  her  minor  physical  handicaps. 

In  some  schools  for  the  blind  a  large  percentage  of  the 
pupils  have  varying  degrees  of  sight.  This  is  especially  true  in 
those  states  Ydiere  measures  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  have 
been  most  effective.  It  is  necessary  for  a  leader  to  find  out,  as 
well  as  she  can,  just  how  much  each  of  these  partially  seeing 
girls  should  use  her  eyes.  If  she  may  safely  read  ten  or  twelve- 
point  type  she  may  be  treated  almost  exactly  like  a  fully  seeing 
Girl  Scout,  so  long  as  she  is  not  allowed  to  strain  her  ej^es 
unduly . 

The  kinds  of  vision  should  be  determined  also.  Does  the 
girl  have  peripheral  vision  on^y,  or  does  she  have  none  but 
central  vision?  If  she  has  central  vision  she  may  be  able  to  read 
with  little  strain,  even  when  she  is  blind  to  an^^thing  which  does 
not  come  within  that  narrow  field.  If  she  has  peripheral  vision 
only,  she  may  not  be  able  to  read  at  all,  or  to  see  things 
directly  in  front  of  her  without  moving  her  head,  yet  she  may 
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avoid  objects  to  her  left  or  right.  She  will  not  see  clearly, 
however.  There  are  other  visual  possibilities  which  should  be 
considered  if  a  girl’s  mental  horizon  is  to  be  widened  as  much 
as  possible  —  the  degree  of  color  vision,  vision  for  objects 
only  (with  or  without  recognition  of  outlines),  blindness 
.caused  by  extreme  far-sightedness  or  by  extreme  myopia,  pro¬ 
gressive  blindness  or  a  stable  amount  of  vision,  and  so  on. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  get  the  desirable  information 
about  a  girl’s  visual  capacity  because  of  the  fact  that  many 
educators  of  the  blind  are  themselves  insufficient! 3^  informed 
on  this  subject,  and  because  many  occulists  do  not  know  about 
the  educational  possibilities  of  partial  vision.  But  this  un¬ 
fortunate  situation  is  being  gradually  remedied. 

If  a  troop  contains  both  totally  and  partially  blind  girls, 
the  latter  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  servants  of  the  former. 
It  is  all  too  easy  to  ask  Jane,  who  sees  a  little,  to  find  the 
rubbers  of  Ella,  who  secs  nothing,  but  is  none  the  less  careless 
about  mislaying  her  clothing.  The  partially  blind  girl  should 
not  be  penalized  for  her  fragment  of  sight  by  having  to  bear  extra 
burdens  for  her  totally  blind  comrades.  Seeing  girls  from  a 
"sister  troop"  may  be  of  practical  service  in  being  present  to 
help  the  blind  girls  when  help  is  actually  needed.  Both  blind 
and  partially  blind  girls  should  do  everything  possible  for  them¬ 
selves,  however. 

The  social  adjustment  of  the  blind  girl  to  the  seeing  world 
is  probably  the  biggest  service  which  Girl  Scouting  can  bring  her. 
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Some  of  the  methods  of  achieving  this  have  already  been  mentioned. 
*  * 

A  wise  Girl  Scout  leader,  with  the  cooperation  of  a  few  under¬ 
standing  older  girls,  may  be  able  to  accomplish  more  toward  this 
end  than  the  teachers  in  the  institution  are  able  to  do.  Many 
blind  children  have  odd  mannerisms,  which  are  peculiarly  satis¬ 
fying  to  the  child,  yet  which  are  most  effective  social  barriers. 
No  matter  how  much  one  may  want  to  be  friendly  toward  a  blind 
girl,  if  she  waves  her  hand  in  front  of  her  eyes,  wriggles  her 
nose  and  forehead  unceasingly,  or  swings  her  body  rhythmically 
to  and  fro,  one  cannot  possible  expect  other  girls  to  seek  her 
as  a  companion.  However,  if  she  can  be  made  to  feel  that  her 
friendship  with  seeing  girls  depends  on  her  being  personally 
acceptable,  she  is  more  likely  to  make  an  effort  to  overcome 
these  mannerisms. 


A  leader  of  blind  Girl  Scouts  may  be  surprised  at  first 

/m 

ever  the  few  changes  which  are  needed  in  subject  matter  of  the 
Girl  Scout  program.  The  differences  arise  in  the  means  by  which 
information  is  presented  by  the  teacher  and  acquired  by  the  pupil. 

The  possibilities  of  the  sense  of  touch  should  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  mere  resting  of  the  hah.ds  upon  an  object  gives  onl3^ 
an  indefinite  idea  of  it,  an  idea  which  is  comparable  in  a  way 
with  the  idea  we  get  of  objects  at  our  side,  almost  out  of  the 
range  of  vision.  If  we  are  in  a  familiar  room  we  know  that  the 
object  we  see  out  of  the  tail  of  the  eye  is  a  table  because  we 
know  a  table  belongs  in  that  particular  place.  Although  we  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  light  of  the  cover  from  the  dark  of  the  table  we  do 
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not  see  any  colors  that  may  be  there,  nor  do  we  see  the  edges  of 
the  table  distinctly,  nor  the  small  objects  on  the  table.  "Pas¬ 
sive  touch”  is  just  about  equally  as  inaccurate  and  undiscerning. 
Therefore,  really  to  comprehend  anything,  tactually,  the  girls 
need  to  explore  actively  with  their  hands.  Furthermore,  the 
other  senses  of  visually  handicapped  girls  can  contribute  largely 
to  their  understanding  and  appreciation  of  things.  They  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  use  of  them. 

In  telling  about  birds  or  other  living  things,  the  leader 
should  speak  as  much  as  possible  in  terms  of  what  they  cto  rather 
than  in  terms  of  the  way  they  look*  Description  of  the  visual 
aspect  should  not  be  eliminated  altogether,  but  should  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  an  account  of  activities,  manner  of  living,  and  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  other  than  visual  ones. 

Modeling,  sloyd,  sewing,  and  embossing  of  designs  and 
patterns  should  play  an  important  part  in  the  teaching  of  blind 
girls.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  blind  girls  should  not 
make  casts  of  animal  foot-prints,  plastilene  models  of  small 
animals  or  of  animal  or  bird  parts,  or  should  not  construct 
wooden  bird  houses.  Anything  which  will  give  the  girl  con¬ 
structive  activity  in  the  acquisition  of  information  should  be 
cultivated.  It  is  probable  that  a  course  in  modeling  would  open 
many  doors  to  nature  for  a  blind  child,  and  would  thus  be  a 
valuable  supplement  to  actual  contact  with  the  real  nature 
objects.  Once  a  blind  child  feels  at  home  in  working  with  a 
plastic  substance,  she  is  given  an  avenue  for  self-expression 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  seeing  child Ts  spontaneous  drawings. 
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For  the  benefit  of  new  leaders  of  blind  Scouts,  names  and 
addresses  are  given  below  of  organizations  from  which  materials 
may  be  purchased  or  information  obtained: 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  185  East  46 

Street,  New  York,  New  York.  This  is  the  organization  to  which 

to  write  for  information  about  sources.  If  its  headquarters 

cannot  answer  a  question,  it  will  probably  be  able  to  tell  where 

an  answer  is  to  be  found.  Among  its  direct  services  about  which 

a  leader  of  blind  Girl  Scouts  may  need  to  know  are: 

Arrangements  with  the  railroads  for  carrying  a  blind 
person  and  his  guide  for  one  railroad  fare. 

Selling  of  braille  tj^pewriters. 

Selling  of  watches  especially  adapted  for  use  by  the 
blind . 

Selling  of  standard  makes  of  radios  at  substantial 
discounts  to  blind  people. 

Publication  of  the  two  professional  magazines  in 
the  work  for  the  blind  (both  have  braille  editions): 
the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind”  and  "The  Teachers  Forum". 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  450 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Source  of  information  on  eye- 
diseases,  proper  lighting,  and  so  forth.  Publishers  of  the 
"Sight  Saving  Review”. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Under  sn  annual  grant  from  the  Federal  Government  it  brailles 
books  for  educational  purposes,  which  may  bo  obtained  by  the 
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schools  and  classes  for  the  "blind  upon  a  per  pupil  basis.  Its 
catalog  will  show  many  books  which  will  be  of  help  to  blind  Girl 
Scouts.  Prices  are  quoted.  If  the  books  are  not  in  the  library 
of  the  local  school,  it  is  probable  that  they  may  be  borrowed 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  school.  The  American  Printing 
House  lor  the  Blind  also  sells  braille  slates. 

The  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts . 

Sells  games,  material  for  learning  braille,  thermometers  for 
the  blind,  maps,  some  books. 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Printing  Shop,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.  Sells  maps,  braille  music. 

Library  of  Congress,  Library  for  the  Blind.  When  books  are 
not  obtainable  at  the  nearest  library  for  the  blind,  they  ma3r  be 
borrowed  here.  Information  may  also  be  found  here  regarding  books 
which  have  been  embossed  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Girl  Scouts,  Inc,  670  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
will  be  glad  to  give  information  on  Girl  Scout  material  in 
braille  and  to  answer  questions  regarding  other  sources  of  in¬ 
formation. 


Distributed  by 

Program  Division,  Girl  Scouts,  Inc. 
670  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
March,  1932 
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